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THE UNIT OF CIVILIZATION. 

J. E. BOODIN. 

nn HE last century has been notable for its tendency to 
-■■ human integration. This is illustrated in the politi- 
cal realm. Not only has nationalism asserted itself in the 
unification of peoples of kindred race, language, and aspira- 
tions, but vast empires have been organized, subordinating 
the lesser units to themselves and sweeping within their 
domain the outlying, less developed portions of humanity. 
Again empires have ranged themselves into alliances of 
empires, at last coming to deadly grip for the dominance of 
the earth. And now we are witnessing the final act in the 
drama, the attempt to organize the civilized peoples into 
a league of nations. With the integration there has been 
a corresponding tendency to centralization to insure eflficient 
control and an exploitation of the masses for the further- 
ance of the idea of power. The larger more inclusive units 
show an inherent hostility to the smaller component units 
—the hostility of selfpreservation. Even as in Palestine 
of old, so the modern prophets of nationalism and empire 
have inveighed against provincialism and localism until 
the smaller units have often been emaciated into mere 
geographical names. And so we laugh at the petty con- 
flicts among the nations of old — Athens, Boeotia, and 
Sparta, and bully the small nations of to-day. 

The same tendency that has operated in the sphere of 
political control has operated in the economic sphere. 
Imperialism and capitalism are at least Siamese twins. 
The root of both at any rate is the lust for power. Both 
have been characterized by ruthlessness in absorbing smaller 
units into themselves. They are both power-organiza- 
tions and subordinate everything to executive control. 
Both aim at universal dominion. The logic of both tenden- 
cies has found its consistent and shameless expression in 
the Prussian bid for power, though it is not obvious that the 
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nations now striving to organize the world have essentially 
different ideals, spite of their greater humanitarianism. 
The crust of custom upon which they build is essentially 
the same. 

There are signs, however, that the organization of 
humanity on the basis of power is faihng. At the very 
inoment when the climax of integration seemed to be in 
sight, the tendency to disintegration set in at an alarming 
rate. The imperialistic dream has become a nightmare as 
humanity has been confronted with the cost. Latent 
national ambitions and national jealousies have been set 
loose and threaten to upset the equilibrium. But what is 
even more portentous: internal diversity in the form of 
class strife has broken out, upsetting the calculations of 
statesmen and threatening to make scraps of paper of diplo- 
macy. Somehow power-integration has failed to satisfy 
human nature; and there is a growing murmur that 
humanity when it cried for bread was giveii a stone. 

The process of integration has not been accompanied 
with a corresponding process of differentiation. Whether 
in the political or economic sphere, the tendency has been 
to efface localism and to ignore the personal human equa- 
tion. The larger the integration, the more impersonal has 
become the relation between management and the human 
units involved. From the point of view of imperialism, 
the individuals have become so much potential cannon 
fodder in the reaUzation of imperial ambition; from the 
point of view of capitalism, man has counted only as part 
of the wealth-producing machine. The tendency has been 
to delocalize and to depersonalize human enterprise. To 
the exponents of this tendency there seemed to be no end 
to this process. But now we are facing the law of diminish- 
ing returns. Is the old imperialism, political and economic, 
worth the increasing overhead cost, financial and human? 
Is not human nature, instead of being realized, balked and 
cramped in the process? Human nature has not funda- 
mentally changed. It is constituted for a life of personal 
relations and hence is not satisfied to be a cog in an imper- 
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sonal machine. Human nature, by instinct, imagination, 
and sympathies, is made for small groups, for face-to-face 
relations and hence is not at home in the artificial, dehuman- 
ized leviathan which, like Moloch of old, has only an instru- 
mental interest in the human individual. It may fatten 
the sheep, but it is only in order to devour them. The old 
inhumanity of man to man has come to seem only more 
brutal when robbed of the old personal sanctions. And 
man, when delocalized and depersonalized, reverts easily 
to the anonymous mob. 

The argument for integration has always been economy, 
efl&ciency. Yet through the irony of events, the old system 
has failed at this very point. In the economic realm it has 
been shown conclusively that impersonal management has 
been wasteful and anything but economic in its results. 
It has become trammeled by a network of red tape. It 
has produced antagonism by its ruthlessness; and it has 
failed to stimulate initiative and thrift. The more per- 
sonal form of management, where the individuals are 
respected and given an opportunity to participate, has 
shown itself vastly more efficient for operator and laborer 
alike than the old system. Whatever may be the course of 
the present unrest, it is certain that personal participation 
and local interest will be part of the future system of in- 
dustry. In the political realm we have the anomaly that 
the loosest of the imperialistic systems, that of Britain, 
where the parts were held together merely by sentiment, 
where non-conformism asserted itself in its boldest form 
and where no government dared to limit the personal right 
to criticize it, has shown the most coherency, while the 
abstract power-unities have one and all gone to pieces. 

One thing seems to be clear — ^the one sided tendency to 
integration has failed in both the political and the industrial 
realm. A tendency to decentralization and disintegration 
has set in, of which the Russian Soviet is the most striking 
instance. The pendulum may vibrate back and forth 
between the extremes for some time before a golden mean is 
reached. But whatever form the eventual organization 
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of humanity may assume, it must rest on two fundamental 
facts: on the one hand, the reality of personal relations, 
and on the other hand, the vital importance of those face- 
to-face groups which furnish the sphere, as they indicate 
the limitation, for the realization of human nature. All 
else is scaffolding, means to an end, which will last only 
while it fills its instrumental purpose. We may well take 
to heart the lesson of Aristotle and Rousseau who both 
emphasized the face-to-face unity as fundamental — the 
Greek city, the Swiss Canton, where men could get together 
and discuss the common weal, or at least hear and see their 
leaders and react upon the discussion. As we come to 
realize the moral significance of personal relations and of 
our own personal groups, it is also to be hoped that we may 
realise the moral significance of other groups and learn to 
co-opetate with them in those instrumental relations which 
tend to the common weal. Thus we shall have a moral 
basis for the executive organization of humanity, — an 
ideal of democracy. Not pangermany, nor panslavism, nor 
pancapitalism, but panhumanity. Toward such a de- 
mocracy we have at best made only a start, and the travail 
and pain in its begetting is Ukely to exceed anything in the 
past, unless we see the signs of the times. 

One thing is certain: industrial democracy, the democ- 
racy of tools, is only part of the problem. We must have 
ethical democracy, the democracy of the spirit, the joy in 
common creativeness before we can satisfy the deepest 
human demands. For "man doth not live by bread 
alone," though of course he must have bread and the eco- 
nomic problem seems to be the crying problem now. But 
even if we get that adjusted, we shall only be ready to 
begin to live; and the chances are that we shall not get it 
adjusted unless we realize that the essence of Ufe is creative 
goodwill. We would rewrite Kant's famous maxim to read : 
The only thing good in the world is goodwill, helpful and 
wholesome human relations. We must have a deeper 
appreciation of humanity everyiv^here, before the greater 
day can come. The old civilization was concerned with an 
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aristocratic plane and its interests were Correspondingly 
limited. The new civilization must express the funda- 
mentally human plane, not as an abstract universal merely, 
but in all its complexities, starting from the concrete associ- 
ations with their color of tradition, cUmate and race, and 
working out towards the infinite. It must, as Nietsche 
insisted, develop strong, resourceful, courageous individ- 
uals, not slaves of tradition or of the herd instinct, but they 
must be individuals with the community consciousness, 
joyfully giving of their best to enrich all. 

If integration, with its centrahzation and impersonalism, 
has failed in the political and economic realms, what about 
the realm of spiritual values? In the field of reUgion, it 
would seem that the ethical effectiveness of a religion 
varies inversely to its centrahzation and mechanism. In 
ecclesiasticism, the institution becomes the end and the 
individual soul a mere means. The motive of salvation is 
swallowed up in the insatiable passion for power. The 
best moral results seem to be attained where the local con- 
gregation is the unit, with the minimum of machinery for 
co-operation and the maximum of tolerance for other units. 
In education, while centrahzation tends toward uniformity 
of standards, the danger is that the process loses vital rela- 
tion to the community. In a large country like ours, the 
nationalizing of education is in danger of producing a dead 
level — the sacrificing of variety of experimentation and of 
rivalry in attainment for bureaucracy and red tape. 
This is what the large European nations have suffered from 
in the past. Rehgion and education, instead of following 
the flag of empire, should first of all minister to the com- 
munity and make real the life of personal relations. 

That power-integration is unfavorable to happiness 
values there can, I think, be no doubt. We have paid 
little attention as yet to happiness organization. But it is 
clear that personal association is a fundamental condition. 
The number with which we can associate in a friendly way 
at any one time is limited by human nature. Graham 
Wallas is led to beheve from his observations that twenty- 
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five or thirty is as large a number as can meet on that 
basis. That is the number in the English "house" sys- 
tem, so successful in English higher education, and in our 
American college fraternities. A great deal can be done in 
the direction of proper organization of neighborhoods 
whether at work or at play on a basis suited to the limita- 
tions of human nature. Of course the external conditions, 
material and social, must also be healthy and favorable, 
but those are more easily appreciated than the need for 
personal association. One of the great problems of the 
future is that of promoting happiness organization and its 
favorable conditions, in order to redeem the artificiaUty 
of our modern Ufe. And this need is felt not merely in the 
crowded industrial centres, but in the rural communities 
as well. We must learn to respect and further real human 
values, if civiUzation is to be endurable and to endure. 

If again we look at the problem from the point of view 
of the production of the highest culture, we may well doubt 
whether the scramble for power has been favorable in this 
direction. Large units tend to bring out new qualities, 
hostile to spiritual production. The lust for power and the 
quest for the good do not form congenial companions. 
The higher human relations are essentially personal in 
their nature — rehgion, art, friendship. Truth, too, is 
personal in its incentive and goal, however impersonal 
its method. It works for social understanding and com- 
munion. Hence it is not to be wondered at that imper- 
sonalism and mechanism are hostile to culture. There can 
be no doubt that Germany, long before the war, had de- 
teriorated in cultural ways. It had been poisoned by the 
mob spirit, while culture requires sanity and personal poise. 
We note a decay in the culture of the United States as 
between the days of the Revolution and the days of empire. 
The relations in the colonial days were strongly personal. 
Men were the masters of the institution, while later the 
institution became their master. In a general way, we 
may say that spiritual values vary in inverse ratio to 
impersonahsm and centrahzation. The greatest culture 
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productiveness has been attained when the culture group 
has conformed most nearly to the personal group which 
Aristotle had in mind. Athens in the days of Pericles, 
with a population of perhaps 60,000 freemen, Florence in 
the later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, stand out 
as illustrious examples. But there were other ItaUan 
city-repubhcs, contemporary with Florentine greatness 
and scarcely less distinguished. Paris in the days of 
Abelard and after, London in the EUzabethan age, Jena 
at the end of the eighteenth century are illustrious in the 
history of the human spirit and show the stimulus of asso- 
ciation and personal reaction. The small nations of 
western Europe in the last generation seem to have con- 
tributed to human culture out of aU proportion to their 
size as compared to the power nations. I quote from Gra- 
ham Wallas 1; "The United Kingdom has a population of 
forty-five milUons and the United States one of a hundred 
millions. The Norway of BjSrnson and Ibsen and Grieg 
had a population of two millions, and the Italy of Dante 
and Petrarch one of perhaps four milUons. No one even 
dreams that the first rate intellectual output of the English 
speaking world of the twentieth century will be twenty- 
five times that of nineteenth century Norway together with 
fourteenth century Italy. But our wealth and knowledge 
and organizing power may perhaps make us together equal 
to one of them." Professor Wallas might have used 
Sweden, Holland, or Belgium with equal effect. And 
Spain, since she was rid of the incubus of imperialism, has 
had a wonderful era in the realm of culture. The award- 
ing of the Nobel prizes is at best but an approximate way of 
estimating contributions to civilization, though in the 
course of years it cannot help coming nearer the mark. 
There has been a great deal of criticism in the big nations of 
supposed favoritism to the small nations in the awarding. 
Perhaps the shock of this may lead others as it has led 
Wallas to closer observation of the actual facts, and, if the 
facts should seem to be as indicated, into a closer scrutiny 

1 The Great Society, p. 286. 
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and criticism of the present organization of culture. If the 
boasted power-organizations fail in the spiritual fruits of 
civiUzation, what have they to commend them? 

The reasons for the better showing of the small European 
nations are not far to seek. They have given up the race 
for power and have turned their resources in other direc- 
tions. We have seen that the atmosphere of power is not 
favorable to spiritual results. It is fundamentally ruthless 
in its treatment of the human individual and the personal 
community. It tends toward centrahzation and imperson- 
aUsm. It substitutes machinery for human values. Size 
tends to stimulate the instinct for power which grows with 
what it feeds on in geometrical progression, i.e., the more 
the instinct is realized the more it takes to satisfy it. 
Where power becomes the dominant passion, the energies 
of men, their best genius, are drained in that direction. 
They are needed for management, miUtary and economic. 
When the passion for power dominates a people, the power- 
values are the ones that come to seem worth while and 
therefore fascinate men; spiritual values come to seem 
incidental or instrumental. In other words, the passion 
for power inverts the true human perspective. But so 
far as we can learn anything from the past, genuine cul- 
ture flourishes in proportion as social organization approxi- 
mates moral organization, i.e., the respect for personal 
association and personal values. Hence it is that progress 
in culture is in inverse ratio to the passion which makes 
power the end and human beings the means. 

If we are made for personal relations, if anything beyond 
this is necessarily artificial and unreal, then we must read- 
just our notions of control. We must encourage instead of 
suppress the individuahty of the smaller units. National- 
ity, provincialism, locahsm, clan loyalty, personal freedom 
— ^these are great motive forces which we cannot afford to 
lose in a vague, anonymous sentiment of internationahsm. 
We must leave to the smaller unit all that it well can do, 
reserving for the larger unit only those things which must 
necessarily be done by co-operation of the smaller units. 
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But it should be co-operation and not suppression. We 
must give the small unit sufl&cient to do to make its hfe 
real and vital. And it is especially in the realm of spiritual 
reahzation that the rivalry and interaction of small units 
becomes of the greatest importance — a rivalry like that of 
the city repubUcs in Italy at the end of the Middle Ages. 
For mutual protection they must indeed co-operate to 
safeguard their spiritual life, but this must not mean the 
bullying by larger units but a free co-operation based upon 
goodwill and mutual interest. There may be local rum- 
blings now and then, but that is preferable to a universal 
earthquake such as that brought about by the power regime. 
When political control becomes, as it is now tending to 
become, positive instead of merely negative, it will be 
found that the unit which conforms most nearly to the 
moral unit will have immeasurable advantages in stability 
and effectiveness over the impersonal units. In the smaller 
units, experiments can be tried and corrected, and local 
needs and pecuUarities conformed to. If socialism is not 
to be a dead weight of tyranny, it must be tried in the small 
unit. It was in the small Greek states that self-govern- 
ment first developed, and it is in the smaller states to-day — - 
New Zealand, Switzerland, Denmark, etc. — that we see 
new experiments most successfully tried. 

While we have emphasized the small unit, it must be 
obvious that smallness alone does not produce culture. 
The small unit must have sufficient material resources to 
encourage the best in education, science, and art. The 
unit must be sufficiently large and varied to fiu-nish ade- 
quate complexity and sufficient interplay of forces. Noth- 
ing could be deader than some of the small rural towns or 
some of the small nations of the past. With the means of 
conmiunication to-day, the geographical size may be greater 
than that of medieval times, but it must not be too great to 
make possible personal contact and interchange. Imper- 
sonal associations, scaittered over large areas and getting 
together at long intervals, have little effect on culture. The 
imit must have not only spiritual complexity, but conflict 
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of ideals in order to bring out the resources of the spirit, 
whether this conflict be within or without. It must not 
boast of magnificent isolation, but must cultivate the max- 
imum of culture contacts with other groups. It must 
encourage spiritual production by the high social esteem it 
bestows and in such material ways as will make it possible 
for genius to do its work without succumbing to poverty. 
Obviously the encouragement should be such as to pre- 
serve the spiritual integrity of genius and not prostitute it 
to material gain. Above all, the group must be inspired 
by a high bond of unity. It must be rooted in the noblest 
traditions of the past, but venturesome for the best attain- 
ments of the future. It must be intersected by a spiritual 
plane worth while. If there is no corrupter Uke the public 
Sophist, as Plato shows, there is no inspiration like a noble 
pubUc sentiment. The love for poetry among the Scandi- 
navian nations, the passion for music among the small 
nations of Southern Germany (previous to the days of 
empire), the love for clarity on the part of the French, of 
common sense by the British, of beauty among the Italians, 
of freedom among the Swiss have produced their immortal 
results. All other disadvantages might be surmounted if 
we could once get the passion for spiritual values, or rather 
the passion would produce the proper organization. We 
must put the instrumental values in their proper place, 
whether it. be the organization of power, or more hogs, 
more corn and more corn, more hogs, and learn to empha- 
size the intrinsic, the personal values. 

"While it is true that some of the small city states like 
Athens and Florence and some small modern nations have 
offered exceptional instances of cultural development, it 
does not follow that such development is necessarily bound 
up with political independence. Florence at best had but 
an uncertain independence, and some modern nations which 
have contributed in a marked way have not preserved their 
political independence. Instance Scotland in a happier 
way and Finland in a more tragic way. No doubt oppres- 
sion and uncongenial association among nations as among 

Vol. XXX.— No. 2. 3 
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individuals tend to produce balked tendencies and to block 
cultural expression. Some nations with a brilliant past, 
like Poland and Bohemia, have for generations been pre- 
occupied with their national grievances and felt impotent 
in the realization of their national aspirations. It is to be 
hoped that the liberation of several national units from age 
long bondage may result in the release of spiritual forces 
which may to some extent compensate for the appalling 
cultural loss from the recent world-tragedy. They will 
now be able to organize their material and spiritual re- 
sources in accordance with their national genius, and we 
may look for unique results. If they and their neighbors 
can Uberate themselves from the ghosts of past animosities 
and enter upon a new era of creative co-operation, their 
terrible sacrifice will not have been in vain. Nationality, 
with a noble tradition and a high level of life, does offer a 
wonderful incentive. But such units cannot be artificially 
made, and in some way our large units must be reorganized 
for spiritual purposes. It is not likely that the small 
units have had more genius in proportion than the others, 
or that Athens for example had more genius in the time 
of Pericles than before and after. The development of 
culture is in large part a matter of spiritual incentive. 
Pericles set about with his usual energy to make Athens a 
culture centre (which it had not been before) by inducing 
great men to come there and by offering incentives for 
genius. Our municipal and provincial units might follow 
his example. 

Perhaps we have overemphasized nationalism as a culture 
medium. Nationalism has too often been blind, narrow 
and intolerant, a mere manifestation of the herd instinct. 
To be worth while, it must be enriched by cultural contacts 
without and still more by spiritual organization within. 
A one-sided patriotism offers at best a narrow incentive for 
spiritual production. We must grasp the universal in 
humanity and the universe in order to create; and this is 
not a matter of national boundaries, though a true national 
spirit will encourage us in this respect. Some of the gen- 
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iuses of small nations, like Ibsen and Strindberg, have 
reacted against their nations rather than with them, 
though no doubt inspired by the heroic background of their 
native tradition, while a poet like Maeterlinck may be said 
to be part of French civilization as much as of Belgium. 
Goethe was accused of lack of patriotism in his day and 
defended himself by saying that he found it impossible 
to hate the French since he had received his chief inspira- 
tion from them. It is not the sentiment of nationaUsm, so 
much as the fact that the nation has been the unit of 
spiritual organization that has made the nation so impor- 
tant culturally in the past. But in the future we may look 
for an extension of international incentives to spiritual 
cultivation and production not only in specific ways, such 
as the Rhodes Scholarships, the Nobel prizes, etc., but in 
the way of furnishing international communities of co-oper- 
ation and appreciation. We may also hope for a more 
intensive organization of humanity within the nation in the 
way of stimulating provincialism and localism. Who can 
tell how much provincial loyalty and rivalry have done to 
make the French civilization great in times past? And 
before the war there were striking evidences of the intensi- 
fication of such provincialism. In our country, Boston, 
whose provincialism we have laughed at, has had an envi- 
able culture record; and New York as the melting pot of 
the races is becoming more and more a great culture centre. 
Suppose it were dominated as a city by a high idealistic 
purpose, instead of by Tammany, what might it not accom- 
plish in the way of attracting and developing genius. 

In our passion for the larger units of human association 
we have been too prone to neglect the significance of the 
local. Yet it is a homely and truthful proverb that 
charity begins at home. The roots of the human spirit are 
in the soil. The appreciation of human nature and nature 
alike must start with the neighborhood of which we are 
a part. Certainly some of the finest of human inspirations 
have come from local associations. However cosmopolitan 
genius may become, it is apt to draw fire from some local 
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altax, for the love of locality in most human beings is strong 
and ineradicable. How can we separate the genius of 
Thoreau from Walden Pond, Emerson from Concord, 
Whittier from his snow bound New Hampshire, Words- 
worth from the English lake region? There is the inspira- 
tion of the homely life of the Highlands in Robert Burns 
and there is the flavor of Scottish accent and of Scottish 
heather in Carlyle. Who could understand Mark Twain 
without his early life on the Mississippi or the rugged ideal- 
ism of Lincoln except as the fruitage of the pioneer spirit 
of the West? 

We may expect great gain in the future from the develop- 
ment of a new community consciousness. Once we realize 
the reality of the community, of the immediate relation- 
ships of human beings with their clashing, overlapping 
interests, and live ourselves into the tissue of Ufe of our 
neighborhood as a moral and not merely an external 
relationship then culture shall come to have new reality 
and meaning. The literary man will not simply nose 
about his neighborhood to find quaint types, but to inter- 
pret the real life, the real aspirations and struggles of real 
people sharing a common Ufe. Then law will become the 
registration of conscious human individuals in co-opera- 
tion, instead of class interests as it is now. What an 
infinite fountain of culture — ^the beautiful community! — 
But first we must create the community, for in the present 
newspaper age we seem to live least at hotne and mostly 
at a distance. 

Perhaps, if in a vast country like the United States of 
America, we could once develop sectional and municipal 
rivalries in spiritual things, we might have a renaissance as 
great as any in the past. This seems all the more promising 
because of the variety of human material and the wealth 
of traditional background. If there are race qualities, 
conditioning the overtones of spiritual production, we 
should have them here. Nor does it seem wise to conven- 
tionaUze our country by a bigoted eradication of the culture 
heritage that some of the nations are bringing us. Why 
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not rather encourage these roots into the past with the 
unprecedented loyalty which our immigrants have already 
shown to the country of their adoption? Why not develop 
a new Scandinavian culture of the Northwest, a new Irish 
era in Boston and a new Hebrew epoch in New York, not 
to speak of spiritual cross-fertilization in all our larger 
centres? What is certain is that we have been leaving our 
spiritual tendencies largely undeveloped and balked in our 
mad chase for wealth and power. It is the irony of history 
that now the power-and-wealth-crust on which we have 
largely reared our social structure is breaking, and the 
false prophets are thus becoming exposed by the drift of 
events. Had some of the nations served the intrinsic 
values more and the instrumental less, they would not now 
he destitute and outcast. Even from the point of view of 
stability and prosperity, a saner respect for the demands 
of human nature may seem to be the best poUcy; but what 
is more important is that it is the only policy which makes 
life worth while. 

The unit of personal relations and the unit of political 
control never have coincided nor can they at best wholly 
coincide. A unit, large and complex enough to furnish a 
substantial basis for independent political organization, 
must necessarily be too large for intimate personal associa- 
tion. Our memory and imagination, as well as our moral 
capacity for helpfulness, are limited. A political unit, 
moreover, must include all varieties and conditions of men 
with their division of labor and variety of interest. It must 
have its crust of custom as well as its pioneers for truth. 
The culture unit of ancient Athens not only excluded the 
slaves who were probably three fourths of the population, 
but those who shared in active sympathy and co-operation 
for higher ideals, included only a fraction of the freemen. 
The fate of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras in Pericles' 
own reign, and of Socrates a generation later, shows how far 
Athens was from being a moral unit for progress. The 
culture epoch of Florence was after all carried by a small 
aristocracy. While in our modern democracies we may 
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look for a more wide-spread interest in culture, the actual 
co-operation in culture production must naturally be limited 
to small groups. What we can hope is that the unit of 
pohtical control shall fm-ther the means of cultural co-opera- 
tion and, by the atmosphere which it can create, stimulate 
instead of thwart the creative spirit. The creative culture 
group is necessarily selective and should include those 
gifted by nature, training and nobility of aim to co-operate 
in a creative purpose. The best results for culture seem to 
be produced in friendship groups such as the Pythagorean 
fraternity and the Socratic group in ancient times, and the 
masonic guilds that built the Gothic cathedrals toward 
the end of the Middle Ages. There should be the widest 
tolerance of differences in view-point and the greatest 
desire on the part of each to furnish his creative increment 
in the erection of the temple of truth and beauty. Such 
masonry of the spirit has always been rare." 

One would naturally look to the universities and colleges 
for the spiritual organization of friendship. The situation, 
however, i^ disappointing. This is due in part to the 
autocratic organization of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. They have so far been, for the most part, power- 
organizations instead of leaders in the democratic move- 
ment. This has created an atmosphere of suspicion 
between the administration and the faculty. In a large 
proportion of institutions, there is a chronic state of irrita- 
tion and uiu-est which cannot help being unfavorable to 
culture production. Again, the department organization, 
which should furnish a natural unit for first-hand discussion 
and interstimulation, has been dominated by the same 
power motif. This condition has tended to have a depress- 
ing effect and to militate against such comradeship as is 
necessary for spiritual co-operation. The artificial char- 
acter of departmental divisions has likewise been instru- 
mental in producing undue rivalry and segregation and 
thus been unfavorable to likemindedness of purpose. But 
the power-system, with its disadvantages, is itself the out- 
growth of the chronic individuahsm and laissez faire atti- 
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tude of the American scholar. He has not been prone to 
team-work. He has been apt to look upon the pursuit of 
truth as an individual affair, — too eager for individual 
credit, and, one might add, for individual advancement. 
When there has been co-operation, as there has been in 
recent instances, there has been so strong a sectarian 
emphasis as to create a suspicion that the interest was more 
in propaganda of a particular doctrine or school than in 
advancing truth. But that, no doubt, is due to the raw- 
ness of our culture and, we hope, presages a more liberal 
and disinterested co-operation after awhile. Contrast with 
this the wide diversity which characterized the Pythag- 
orean fraternity where Zeno and Empedocles could sojourn 
under the same roof with the mathematical realists, with 
their "units" or "simples" (who were not "new" in the 
fifth centiu-y B. C.) or the even greater richness of the 
Socratic group where such different temperaments as 
Plato and Xenophon, Antisthenes and Aristippus could 
unite in the common purpose of following the argument 
whithersoever it leadeth. Evidently we are far from 
such red-blooded masculinity of comradeship. 

One thing is certain; we need to reorganize our educa- 
tional life, not only in higher institutions but generally, 
not only faculty life but student Ufe, into moral groups, 
if we are to get the best results. Our fraternities, while 
filling a social need, lack, it is to be feared, a serious cul- 
tural piu-pose. They are primarily hedonic organizations, 
with dancing often the chief interest, — a rather inverted 
emphasis one must admit. They are not from a cultural 
point of view to be compared with the old-fashioned literary 
and debating societies. There can be no doubt that the 
fraternity unit not only expresses a psychological need, 
but has great possibilities in true moral stimulation, and 
by moral stimulation I mean the stimulation of all those 
tendencies which should characterize a full-grown man or 
woman in our modern life. The possibilities are best 
illustrated in those instances where fraternity rivalry has 
been turned into account not only in technically social, 
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but in literary, physical, and practical development as 
well — an ideal which has been realized in the English 
"houses" or "colleges" to an extent which we should do well 
to emulate. In short, we need a new spiritual organization 
among both faculties and students. 

In fact, the real work of organizing humanity into moral 
unities has scarcely begun. Our political democracy, so 
far achieved, is only a shell or framework for such spiritual 
organization into moral neighborhoods. From every point 
of view, — poUtical, economic, religious, cultiu-al, etc., — ^the 
greatest problem in human organization for the future is 
not, to borrow the terminology of physics, the creative 
discovery of mass units, though this appeals to our imagina- 
tion and is pressing, but the more subtle and basic problem 
of the creative discovery of the molecule of civilization. 
Only by this intensive creativeness can our larger social 
compounds become stable. We must create such moral 
unities of personal association as shall realize to the greatest 
extent, the capacities of human nature, if our larger 
impersonal unities are to be worth while. In fact the 
objection to large human units will disappear once we have 
created the real moral unit. Under comparatively homo- 
geneous conditions, such as presented by rural life, the 
creating of a natiu-al neighborhood community may largely 
answer the purpose now as under earlier conditions of 
civilization; but in our vastly complexer lu-ban life, pro- 
duced by the Great Industry and the modern division of 
labor, the neighborhood community, while it is imperative 
and must be created, must be supplemented by artificial 
interest-communities, with their inter-organization. This 
becomes especially true in the highest creative realms of 
culture, where the participants are few and in danger of 
being submerged in the mass, unless brought together by 
a spiritual bond for mutual reinforcement. This is pecu- 
liarly the task of the educational profession. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting and working for a 
saner social organization, we must do what we can to get 
together and warm each others' spirits at the fire of mutual 
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interest and fellowship. Something can be done in this 
way to increase the spiritual output, we all know. And 
we shall thus save our souls. 

j. e. boodin. 

Carleton College, Northpield, Minn. 



